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Comic OPERA. 
1830—1860. 


Heroip, ADAM, AuBER, HALEvy. 


The desire of giving some analysis of the finest 
works of the French school forces us to pass in 
silence the names of composers of the second 
rank ; and yet, although our attention must nec- 
essarily be given to the best composers, there ap- 
pear, from time to time, works, which though of 
inferior excellence, cannot well be omitted from 
the library of a man of cultivated musical taste ; 
such works are included in our list of select comic 
Operas, given as an appendix to the present work. 
We confine ourselves here to compositions of su- 
perior merit. 

Herold, son of a pianoforte teacher, originally 
from Germany, was born at Paris, Jan. 28, 1791. 
Notwithstanding his natural disposition to music, 
his father did not destine him to that difficult and 
ungrateful career. He was placed at the age of 
ten years in the school of M. Hix, rue de Matig- 
non, and there the precocious child distinguished 
himself in those solid studies, which are so useful, 
however much one may be gifted by nature, to 
enable a man the better to comprehend and im- 
part to others the ideas to which he may devote 
himself. Herold learned art as an amusement, 
but the premature death of his father led him to 
adopt it as his vocation. In October, 1806, he 
entered Louis Adam’s pianoforte class in the con- 
servatory, and obtained the first prize at the ex- 
amination in July, 1810. He studied harmony 
under Catel and composition under Mehul with 
such success that after one year and a half of 
study he was able to obtain the first prize of the 
Institute, in August, 1812. His composition on 
this occasion, Mademoiselle de La Valliere, exhibits 
proofs of a remarkable genius for music. In 
November of the same year, Herold journeyed 
to Rome, where he spent the three happiest years 
of his life. He then went on to Naples. Here 
its beautiful sky, pure air, and the enthusiasm of 
the people developed in him an irresistible desire 
of production. This found vent in a two-act 
opera, which was brought upon the stage entitled 
la Gioventi di Enrico Quinto, and which was 
quite to the taste of the Neapolitan public. 

Upon his return to Paris, toward the end of 1815, 
Herold found in Boieldieu, who had discerned his 
genius, a generous protector. That master gave 
him a part of an occasional piece Charlés de 
France, to compose, and, under this high patron- 
age, in 1816 he made his first essay upon the Pa- 
risians ; his share of the music was so successful, 
that the text of the Rosieres was immediately 
confided to him. We feel in the three acts 
of this work the inexperience of the young man, 
but still certain strokes of fancy are strikingly 
beyond the general average of the music of that 
day. La Clochette followed. In the score of 
this work there is far more dramatic force and 


| gave Herold [’Anteur mort et vivant. 





passion than in its predecessor; there was im- 
mense progress also in his instinct for scenic ef- 
fects, but the novelty of his instrumentation was 
not at once comprehended. Durirg the next 
eighteen months Herold wrote fantasias for the 
pianoforte, and other works of the kind ; tired at 
length of waiting for a good text, which is not 
always at hand, he at last wrote the music for 
the Premier Venu, a cold though intellectual 
comedy in three acts, which Vial had received 
from the theatre Louvais. In spite of an excel- 
lent trio by three men, feigning sleep, the opera 
obtained no success. Abandoning the text wri- 
ters, Herold adapted new music to the old opera 
of the Troqgueurs ; but that superannuated form 
was not to the taste of an audience of 1819. A 
fatality seemed to pursue the great composer. A 
piece entitled Amour platonique reached its gen- 
eral rehearsal ; but then it was found to be so 
feeble that its author withdrew it, and it was 
never performed in public. In 1820 Planard 
This come- 
dy was not adapted to music and its success did 
not equal the hopes of the composer. Discour- 
aged Herold gave up dramatic writing for three 
years, composing music for the pianoforte and 
filling the duties of accompanist to the Italian op- 
era. But the desire to write for the stage began 
again to torment him. Le Muletier, brought out 
in 1823, established itself after a struggle in the 
list of acting works, and was followed by Las- 
thénie and Vendéme en Espagne, which forced a 
just recognition of the author’s talents. Le Roi 
René and le Lapin blanc failed; for Herold had 
allowed himselt to fall into an imitation of Ros- 
sini. But Marie, an opera given in 1826, marks 
his return to his own style. Almost all the seve- 
ral pieces of this work gained a deserved popu- 
larity. He had now become the director of the 
vocal music at the opera, and wrote ten ballets 
and the fine overture of Missolonghi, executed 
with success at the Odeon. L’Jilusion, a piece 
full of charms gained Herold the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. Emmeline, brought out in 
1830, was unsuccessful, The next year Zampa 
came and placed the author in the first rank of 
the French school. We find in this work an 
abundance of themes, dramatic force, and a gen- 
ius for instrumentation and accompaniment, 
which have not yet been surpassed. The subject 
is one peculiarly fitted for opera by the amplitude 
of its forms, and the richness of its concerted 
pieces. 

Meantime the health of Herold began to fail. 
After la Medecine sans Medecin, a little piece in 
which one feels the touches of genius, le Pré aux 
Clercs was brought out just before the death of 
the French Rossini. The man of genius had no 
time in which to enjoy his triumph. He died of 
consumption, Jan. 18, 1833, at Thernes, near 
Paris, and was buried in the cemetery of Pere 
Lachaise, not far from his master Mehul. He 
left one unfinished score, Ludovic, which was 
completed by Halevy and given successfully in 
1834. 





Adolphe Adam was born in Paris, July 24, 
1803. His school edneation was begun at the 
establishment of M. Hix, where he was a fellow- 
pupil of Herold, and concluded at the College 
Bourbon, his family intending him for either the 
law or medicine. But the bent of his nature was 
towards dramatic music. His earnest importunity 
at length obtained for him a teacher of musical 
composition, M. Widerker. In 1817, he entered 
the conservatory, studying the organ with Benoit 
harmony and counterpoint with Reicha. Boiel- 
dieu afterward instructed him in free composition. 
To this excellent course of instruction he owes 
the freedom of his melody, the clearness of his 
accompanimeut, and that brilliant and lucid or- 
chestration, which always serves as a relief to 
the voice, but never smothers it. His father who 
knew the difficulties of a musical career, still op- 
posed him, but Adam persevered, became an 
organist, then entered the orchestra of the Gym- 
nase as triangle player, was soon advanced to the 
kettledrums, and then became chorus leader at 
the same theatre. During this period he com- 
posed a great number of graceful airs for the 
Vaudevilles, most of which became popular. 
Everybody remembers Ja Bateliere, Hussard de 
Felsheim, Mal du Pays and other pieces famous 
at that time. Having obtained the second prize 
of the Institute in 1825, Adam, now 22 years 
of age, made a journey to Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland, where he had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of Scribe. The cele- 
brated author proposed to the young man to 
compose the airs of one of his vaudewlles des- 
tined for the Gymnase. Adam accepted the 
proposition with joy, obtained a great success, 
and refused the money sent him by Scribe, with 
the remark that he was fully paid by the honor 
of having been joined with him in awork. This 
disinterestedness gained him in process of time, 
the excellent text, the Chalet, which made and 
fixed his reputation throughout Europe. 

Adawm’s first appearance as composer at the 
Theatre Feydeau, was in February, 1829, in a 
piece by Saint-Georges, entitled, Pierre et Cathe- 
rine. He then composed Danilowa, Josephine, le 
Morceau d’Ensemble and le Grand Priz, after 
which he went to London and brought out an 
opera and ballet. But the fogs of the Thames 
were not to the mind of Adolphe Adam. 

Le Proscrit and Une bonne fortune announced 
his return to the Opera Comique ; and on Sept. 
25, 1834, he brought out le Chalet. This is in 
every respect a success, a masterpiece; it is the 
type of a complete whole, which has not been 
equaled since. We shall not undertake to give a 
complete list of Adam’s operas ; but will cite such 
as obtained the most decided success. They are la 
Marquise, le Postillon du Lonjumeau, le Fidele 
Berger, le Brasseur de Preston, la Reine d’un jour, 
le Roi d’ Yvetot, le Toreador, Giralda, le Farfadet, 
la Poupée de Nuremberg, Si jetais Roi, le Bijou 
perdu, le Sourd, and finally, les Pantins de Vio- 
lette, which latter was brought out anonymously 
at the Bouffes Parisiennes. He also finished 
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Lambert Simnel, which the unfortunate Monpou 
author of the Deux Reines and Piquillo, had left 
incomplete. Nor must we forget a long list of 
ballets for the Grand Opera, of which should be 
mentioned la Fille du Danube, Giselle, la Jolie 
fille du Gand, le Diable a quatre, Orfa, and le 
Corsaire. In 1846, Adam founded the Theatre 
Lyrique, and thus opened a new sphere for 
young composers. He also revived the Aline 
and Felix of Monsigny and many other old 
works forgotten by the present generation. He 
was Berton’s successor in the Institute. Among 
his pupils are Saint-Julien, Poise, Cohen, &c. He 
wrote many picces of church music fall of senti- 
ment, and handled the critic’s pen in the Consti- 
tutionel and in l’Assemblée nationale with a spirit, 
erudition and impartiality very remarkable. 
Struck down suddenly in the midst of all these 
labors, Adolphe Adam died May 8, 1856, regret- 
ted by his family, his friends and the Parisian 
public, which knew and loved the inextinguish- 
able fire of his eminently French style. 

Although Auber, born at Caen in Normandy, 
Jan. 29, 1784, was nineteen years older than 
Adolphe Adam, we have spoken of the latter be- 
fore the present head of the French school, be- 
cause pityless death so prematurely put an end 
to the career of one of our most fruitful and 
graceful composers. We now come to the most 
illustrious of our contemporaries. Auber, the 
son of a picture dealer, and pupil of Ladurner 
upon the pianoforte, was sent while still quite 
young to London, to enter upon a mercantile ca- 
reer. Returning to France, he wrote as an am- 
ateur, romances, a trio for pianoforte, violin and 
violincello, concertos for the latter instrment for 
Lamare and one for the violin, which was played 
by Maras at the conservatory. Julie, a comic 
opera with quintette accompaniment, had a suc- 
cess in a private theatre, and a second work with 
orchestra composed for the theatre of Prince de 
Chimay presaged the future glory of its author. 
He studied composition with Cherubini and wrote 
at that time a mass for four voices from which 
was taken long afterwards the noble prayer in 
Masaniello. Reverses of fortune led him to de- 
vote himself to art, when to use his own simple 
expression, he had the happiness to become ac- 
quainted with Scribe. For a dramatic composer 
it is a necessary condition that he find in the 
writers of his texts, that analogy of ideas and 
sentiments, which may give to their works the 
unity without which is no durable success. In 
1818 Auber brought out his first work for the 
stage of the Theatre Feydeau, a piece by Bouilly 
entitled Je Sejour militaire. Six years after, le 
Testament ou les Billets doux was unable to sus- 
tain itself upon the boards of the Opera Com- 
ique ; but la Bergere Chatélaine, Emma, Léicester 
and above all Ja Niege (1823) made the talents 
of the young master most favorably known. Le 
Concert a la Cour and le Magon, masterpieces of 
sentiment, spirit and taste obtained for this au- 
thor in May, 1825, the well merited cross of the 
Legion of Honor. J iorella followed and then 
the year 1828 saw the birth of two more master- 
pieces totally opposed in style, but of the first 
order ; La Fiancee, a comic opera as graceful as 
it is excellent and La Muette (Massaniello), 
which had the glory of preceding Guillaume Teil 
and Robert le Diable, and still maintains itself 
side by side with those immortal works. 


Fra Diavolo, an opera in three acts, intro- 





duced its author to the Institute in April, 1829. 
With le Philtre, le Serment and Gustave fellowed, 
and Lestocqg and le Cheval de bronze gained new 
successes at the Opera Comique. In 1836, Ac- 
teon, a delicious piece, introduced the celebrated 
songstress, Madame Damoreau, to the public. 
She triumphed anew in (’Ambassadrice and le 
Domino Noir. Les Diamants de la Couronne, la 
Part du Diable and la Sirene (1844) are the last 
works in what may be called Auber’s second 
style. Delicacy, subtlety and an intellectual art 
take in them the place of the sentiment and 
breadth of expression, which are so preéminent 
in Le Macon, La Muette and Fra Diavolo, the 
masterpieces of his first manner. 

Haydée, to our apprehension, marks the third 
and last manner of the author. In it the comic 
opera is ennobled and almost touches the line of 
the grand opera. Marco Spada (1852) gave 
Battaille the opportunity of winning laurels, and 
Jenny Bell and Manon Lescaut have since given 
Mlle. Duprez and Madame Cabel scenes in 
which to bring out in high relief their peculiar 
excellences and exhibit their admirable talents. 
Marco Spada and Le Cheval de Bronze have had 
ballets added to them and have been transferred 
to the stage of the grand opera; they still delight 
the ears of the public with the immortal freshness 
of their melodies. 

Auber’s style never grows old. His vocal mu- 
sic is always fine; his harmony is irreproachable 
for its skill and purity ; his instrumentation is 
clear, elegant, and sonorous; it is still a model of 
style for the French comic opera. His overtures 
are generally excellent. The auditor feels that 
his style is formed in the school of Mozart, Haydn 
and Rossini. It is neat, precise, firm, always 
original, never extravagant. His music is al- 
ways recognizable from all other. He possesses 
individual character, and this is the stamp of ge- 
nius with which the deity seals his elect. Auber 
has also written religious music in the purest 
taste. At present he is the chapel master of 
Louis Napoleon and director of the Conservatory. 

We have already spoken of our illustrious 
master, Fromenthal Halévy. He was the son of 
Israelitish parents, and was born at Paris, May 
27,1799. The “French Meyerbeer” was ad- 
mitted into the conservatory and joined the sol- 
Seggi class of Cazot, Jan. 30,1809. He studied 
pianoforte with Charles Lambert, harmony with 
Berton, counterpoint, fugue and composition with 
Cherubini. He was allowed to contest the 
prizes of the Institute in 1816, and three years 
later bore off the highest with a cantata entitled 
Herminie. After two years in Italy, Halevy 
made his first theatrical attempt at the Theatre 
Feydeau, in 1827, with /’Artisan, a comic opera 
in one act, text by Saint Georges. 

This essay was followed by le Roi et le Batelier 
written in conjunction with Rifaut; then by the 
Dillettante d Avignon, which gave the young ar- 
tist a favorable reputation. La langue Musicale 
came next, text by Saintine; in 1833 he gave at 
the Opera Comique Les Souvenirs de Lafleur, 
text by Martin, and then produced the Ludovic 
of Herold, the score of which he had completed. 
He was appointed professor of solfeggi at the 
conservatory in 1815, and iucceeded, in turn, 
Daussoigne as professor of harmony, and Fétis 
as professor of high composition. In 1835 La 
Juive and L’Eclair, two works, totally diverse in 
form, opened the doors of the Institute to Halevy. 





He was elected as Reicha’s successor in July, 
1836. In L’Eclair universal applause was be- 
stowed upon the duet of the two sisters, in which 
the characters of the coquette and of the senti- 
mental girl are so happily contrasted ; the air of 
the sailor, where the vicissitudes of his calling 
are so finely brought out; the delicious duet of 
love, “ Ah! si tu voulais finir ma peine”; and 
the sweet melody “ Quand de la nuit l’epais nu- 
age.” Elevation of idea here is combined with 
delicacy of sentiment. 

Le Guittarrero gave the tenor, Roger, opportu- 
nity to display his remarkable talents, which af- 
terward shone with such lustre in Les Mousque- 
taires de la Reine, a delicious work brought out 
in 1846. Le val d’Andorre was a new success 
for its author; Battaille, who created the part of 
the old goatherd, made of that eminently pictu- 
resque character a striking type of truth and na- 
ture. 

La Fée aux roses and La dame de pique 
brought out all the light and easy vocalization of 
Mile. Lefebvre and the great talents of Madame 
Ugalde. Then came Le Nabab in which Cou- 
dere played so finely, in which Bussine and Mad- 
ame Miolan sung with such perfection: this was 
followed at the Theatre Lyrique by Jaguarita 
l'Indienne for Madame Cabel, and at the Opera 
Comique by Valentine d’Aubigny, in which Mlle. 
Duprez played the principal part with her usual 
distinction. At the opera was brought out the 
Juif Errant and La Magicienne. 

M. Halevy is the only composer who has had 
equal success both at the Grand and the Opera 
Comique, a double glory too rare not to deserve 
particular notice. 

Moreover, the illustrious professor has produced 
a school already numerous and distinguished. 
Awong his more known pupils, we may name 
Boulanger, Gounod, Bazin, Victor Masse, Delde- 
vez, Danola, Hignard, Delioux, Mathias, Semet, 
&c. We close this notice with the remark that 
Halevy is a man of high education, and is a fine 
writer, as his notices of David d’Angers, Paul 
Delaroche and Adolphe Adam prove. 

The duties of perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts could not be confided to 
a man more capable. 





Musical Education and Instruction. 
By Dr. Marx, of Berlin.* 
THE RIGHT OBJECT AND THE RIGHT MEANS. 


What is really the proper object of all musical 
education and employment ? 

Joy in the Art—we declare as the first object. 
A joyless oceupation in it—and how frequently 
do we meet it! how common is the observation, 
unfortunately, that in the learning and practising 
of music, the original delight is quickly extin- 
guished, never to be felt again in its pristine 
vigor and productiveness—is fatal to the artistic 
sense, and is, indeed, more injurious than total 
disoceupation, since it not only misapplies the 
time which might have been otherwise profitably 
employed, but also destroys our capacity of re- 
ceiving satisfaction from art. 

But the joy must be really artistic—not for- 
eign ; and still less must it be opposed to art. 
We would hereby deprecate the tickling vanity 
which loves to make a display of extraordinary 
technical facility, and plumes itself on difficulties 
overcome. Nothing is more foreign nor further 
than this littleness from true art, whose high call. 
ing it is to raise us from the narrow limits of per- 


* Reprinted from Novello’s Library for the diffusion of 
Musical Knowledge. Vol. II. Dr. Marx’s General Musical 
Instruction ; translated by George Macirone. 
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sonal feelings, into the region in common, of uni- 
versal joy, love, and inspiration ; nothing is more 
inimical and destructive to the true sense and 
enjoyment of art, than this poisonous mildew, 
which overlays artistic activity and its produc- 
tions. Nothing more surely draws the mind from 
the purifying atmosphere of art, into the petty. 
narrow strivings and contentions of self-seeking 
vanity, than this eager ostentation of personal 
skill; and, in fine, nothing manifests more clear- 
ly to an intelligent mind, the wide gulf which 
separates vain from true art, than this exchange 
of its outward means, for its inward soul and o 
ject. How general, however, is this striving in 
our parties and concerts! How rarely is the joy 
of the listeners the object of our concert players 
and amateurs! How much nearer have they not 
at heart, to astonish the less proficient, and to 
startle the unartistic crowd with newly invented 
contrivances, with a technical composition of a 
Chopin, or a study of a Thalberg, or whatever the 
latest finger-artist may be called. And how 
often is it not the teachers who urge their pupils 
to this pernicious competition, simply in order to 
obtain more scholars! The lowest, most unre- 
flecting, merely corporeal pleasure of music, the 
most superficial enjoyment of a skipping dance, 
is more artistic, more productive and nobler, than 
this monstrosity, which is so widely diffused 
amongst .us. The feeling performance of the 
most trivial song or the most simple waltz, is a 
stronger proof of the ability of the scholar and 
of the teacher, than those precocious and forced, 
though in reality cheap productions of vanity. 
The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens 
by itself a spiritual participation; and_ this 
spiritual participation in art, we regard as the 
highest object to which our employment therein 
is to be directed. If we do not close our heart 
and sensibilities, by.caprice and ill-directed exer- 
tion,—if we do not ourselves destroy our feelings, 
and the natural operation of our minds, emotion 
will spring of itself from the corporeal apprehen- 
sion of the artistic work; a more elevated life 
will flow through our nerves, and joy through our 
mind, such as the pure enjoyment of art alone 
can produce: the assurance of community, of 
Walt beiag, will loosen the hard crust of egotism 
from our hearts, and bind us the more closely in 
sympathy and affection with the friends who par- 
ticipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itself 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state 
of mind occasioned by works of art, and receives 
them devotedly, pure, and free from all dross 
and sharp asperities of real personality; it is a 
communion of one soul with others, full of the 
internal feelings of humanity, and yet exempt 
from all oppressive materiality, or a disturb- 
ing objects. And thus this shadowy being, in- 


voked by the musician’s art, waves its life of high | 


significance before us; we live in it, in pleasure 
or — as the spirit of the artist wills; with him, 
faultless and untouched, our personality becomes 
involved in a manifold spiritual existence, and 
we experience in ourselves the countless riches of 
this spiritual life, together with our narrowly- 
limited corporeal reality. Herein we behold 
long-departed beings and cireumstances—those 
pure forms which Gluck evoked from Greece and 
the enchanted East: the patriarchal simplicity 
and dignity of that people, out of whose darkness 
the light of the meee was to come, in Handel's 
songs: the mad confusion of the Pharisees and 
their party, before the holiness of the new coven- 
ant, in Bach’s immortal works. All these pass 
before us; ages long in oblivion, seem sensibly 
present. 

Whatever can move the human heart in inno- 
cence, joy, delicacy, and childish humor, the most 
lovely play of the immagination, and the most 
—— sensations of our spiritual essence,— 
all that Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven could 
teel or imagine, is laid open to us, and becomes 
our own. 

The real indwelling in art, and sincere devotion 
to it, are essential conditions in artistic education ; 
without them we cannot participate in its in- 
estimable gifts ; they are absolutely indispensable. 


It is not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to a nation or 


| to its gifted individuals, a genuine artistic educa- 
tion, and thereby the full enjoyment of the art. 
If such were the case, no nation could be more 
assured than ours of the highest musical educa- 
tion; since, during the last century, at least, our 
musicians have produced the most lofty and most 
pregnant ideas that have ever been embodied in 
sound. We have, on the other hand, experienc- 
ed within a single century, after three noble ex- 
altations, in the day of Bach and Handel, of 
Gluck—Haydn and Mozart,—and of Beethoven ; 
also three several depressions from our upward 
flight ; nay, if we will believe the loudest and 
most numerous voices of the day, it would seem 
that in many minds even the remembrance were 
lost of what in former days were universally ac- 
knowledged to be our brightest landmarks to ex- 
cellence. 

Playing and hearing only, cannot be relied on 
as a suflicient means of education, although they 
must be the foundation and companions of musical 
cultivation ; for we hear bad music as well as 
good; and we know that the weak and the spuri- 
ous produces its effect (often quicker and toa 
greater extent) as well as the saved and gen- 
uine. We must herein the more readily acknowl- 
edge the power of sound, that even in its per- 
verted employment it still exerts a vast influence 
over the mind and senses,—apart, moreover, from 
the effect of secondary objects, of prejudice, and 
of fashion. Indeed, it is not to be denied, that 
the corporeal effect of sound acting in large 
masses, In conjunction with considerable talent, 
magnified, perhaps, by partiality into great super- 
iority, in the performers, is capable of producing 
from very moderate or indifferent works an effect 
which may surprise artists of judgment; but the 
cause of that effect is not in the composition—it 
is the attributes of the large body or volume of 
sound, and of the influential partiality for the per- 
formers. Hence we may perceive how small the 
claims may be of many a vannted work of art, 
whose pretensions have been estimated by its im- 
mediate consequences.. .Those persons, however, 
are acting very injudiciously, who desirous of no 
further struggle, seem contented and satisfied 
with the good that exists. It will indeed endure, 
without further exertion. It will be conveyed 
from artist to artist, and the magnificent struc- 
ture of art will be completed, so far as may be 
permitted to humanity. But the communication 
the participation of arilistic, and therewith civilized 
elevation to our contemporaries, cannot be allowed 
to remain stationary. The history of the world 
is reckoned by centuries, and at wide intervals. 
The moments of improvement progress like stars 
in the heavens, and with them as they roll; but 
the limited space of human life cannot dispense 
with its portion of their beneficent illumination. 

Tn fine, the mere external, technical, mechani- 
cal, formal education, does not reach to the deep 
spring, where the lifestream of art is generated 
and preserved... It is but too often observable, 
unfortunately, how empty and unproductive this 
false external cultivation leaves the mind; how, 
in its pursuit, year after year, full of the noblest 
germs of life, and capable of the highest joys of 
art, are allowed to fade and wither away. It has 
been remarked but too frequently, that these 
disciples of technicality, these virtuosi, these ama- 
teur dilettanti, these thorough bass cognoscenti, 
and esthetical critics, have the most unsatisfac- 
‘tory conceptions of art, that they have little sym- 
pathy with it, and are utter strangers to its na- 
ture and operation. 

True artistic education, like true art, is not 
concerned merely with the technicalities, which 
make only a handicraftsman, nor with mere out- 
outward consideration, which, instead of living 
art, produce nothing but dead abstractions. It is 
governed by the essential nature of its duties, 
and assumes for its object the bringing into life 
and action the highest and fullest conception of 
art in each individual, and in the greatest num- 
ber of individuals in the whole nation. In the 
pupil, it searches for the germ of artistic suscep- 
tibility and capacity. This spark it cherishes 
and frees from obstructions, and nourishes and 
strengthens into the power of life. It then con- 





templates the regions of art, and examines what 





has hitherto been produced. Of all this, and of 
that which is most worthy, it endeavors to convey 
as much as possible to the scholar, according to 
to the power of each individual, This education 
does not move the hand and fill the ear alone, 
but penetrates by the senses into the soul ; through 
the deeply moved sensibilities it awakens the in- 
ward consciousness. And now the waves of 
sound may surge and roll—what the inward con- 
sciousness has apprehended, that which has be- 
come a sentiment and property of the mind, can 
be safely preserved and extended. 

This, in brief, is the object of true artistic edu- 
cation,—to elevate the capabilities, mental and cor- 
poreal, to the highest point. This isthe indispensable 
process, without which, high attainment in art 1s 
not possible. ‘This is more or less the enlightened 
struggle of all who either wholly or in part de- 
vote their life and powers to artistic employment ; 
this, whether it be acknowledged or not, it is the 
absolutely undeniable and indispensable obliga- 
tion of all teachers to produce. 

Shall it be considered an empty dream to de- 
sire for our country, so deeply gifted in the art of 
sound, a general popular education in music, in 
that high and only true sense? Does not this 
want and right proclaim itself from the deep in- 
born feelings of the people, from the overflowing 
abundance of their conceptions, from our count- 
less artists, from our display of the richest produc- 
tions of art in advance of nations? Shall our 
festivals be never more joyous with our national 
songs, which are more abundant, more varied, 
more melodious, and more deeply touching than 
those of any people onearth? Shall the evan- 
gelical church be perpetually deprived of her 
own appropriate music, which centuries ago was 
created for her? Shall the Catholic church, in 
whose sacred service music assumes so important 
a function, suffer in our country so deep a degra- 
dation as it has endured in Italy, where move- 
ments from Rossini’s and Bellini’s operas, and 
Auber’s overtures, disgrace the most holy mo- 
ments of the service? Or in Spain, where in 
recent times, church music is dumb, even to the 
psalmody of the priesthood? We fear it not, 
and those who with us have a higher trust, will 
labor incessantly with all their strength, and on 
all occasions, to attain the highest object. We, 
a laborious people, strong in body and mind, must 
strive for a higher elevation than tender nature 
has conferred on her southern children to amuse 
their happy hours. 

In so important a matter, however, the word or 
deed of individuals can do but little. The State 
only can produce the accomplishment of our as- 
pirations. From this source much must be ex- 
pected, if to good will, the power of finding fit 
agents,—not handicraftsmen who would propa- 
gate their own peculiarities, but men who would 
add the spirit of art to its form, mind to techni- 
cality ; in short, men who have made true art the 
object of their lives. 

We must at the same time, acknowledge ‘that 
the condition and progress of art are entirely 
dependent upon the state of the political and 
moral relations and movements of the people. 
This has been already observed by many in the 
direction of art during the last ten years. But 
the history of art proves that her destiny in this 
regard has been governed by the highest wisdom 
and goodness. Let, therefore, each individual in 
joyful confidence do all he ought, and may, and 
ern; and tranquilly await the result of doing his 
duty. 

. (To be continued. ) 





Joachim as a Composer. 


It is in vain we listen for the most distant approach 
to a false note; it is in vain we wait for the slightest 
trick, such as those now practised by modern virtuo- 
sos, who, by false sentimentality, by distorting the 
notes, or by inordinately raising or lowering them, 
parody the feelings ; it is in vain we seek to read on 
his features how difficult this or that passage is ; it is 
not thus that he announces what he is going to play ; 
he expresses in eloquent, true and warm words, It 
is not, however, only as an instrumentalist that he 
occupies the highest position ; he does so also as a 
composer, as he has proved by his “‘ Concerto in Un- 
garischer Weise.” ‘Thus artistically, and, above all, 
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nobly connected, Hungarian music has a truly great 
future in store for it. Joachim has taught us how 
great and elevating a work of art may be created out 
of the pregnant materials of Hungarian music, ren- 
dered on the violin. This is the means by which 
the type of Hungarian national music will ripen into 
artistically historical and universal significance ; and 
we have a double reason for being delighted that 
Hungary possesses in its patriotic countryman a great 
instrumental artist, who bears the spirit of Hungarian 
music upon eagle’s pinions through the wide world. 

The concerto consists of three parts: ‘ Allegro 
maestoso,”’ “ Romance,” and “ Finale @ /a Zingara.” 
We might fancy we were enjoying the effect produc- 
ed by a Symphony of Schumann’s, in so correct and 
searching a mode has Joachim treated his Hungarian 
theme. The solo violin is the Speaker of the House, 
who descends from his official chair to commence 
with the other members —the orchestral parts, the 
debate, the members often obtaining, with their ob- 
jections, the best of the argument. But the logic of 
reason, respect for the laws, and perseverance achieve 
a victory. The sparklingly free fancy of the first 
movement is succeeded by a wonderfully beautiful 
romance, while in the last movement the ennobled 
shades of Lavata, Csermdk, Bihari, and Rozsavolig 
flit up and down, in inspiriting staccatos and runs, 
before us. The difficulties to be overcome in play- 
ing the concerto can be appreciated only by violin- 
ists. The success achieved by its performance was 
truly something extraordinary ; we trust it may in- 
duce the “composer,” Joachim, to continue his 
labors in the branch of his art, to the glory of his 
fatherland and of Hungarian music.° Bach’s Cha- 
conne and Tartini’s Teufelssonate were the other 
pieces selected by the concert-giver. Did we not 
fear having already afforded the artist’s extraordinary 
modesty grounds for recrimination by the above true, 
though weak expression of our feelings, we would 
speak only in dithyrambic verse ; but we forbear, and 
on this occasion will praise the audience, who knew 
how to honor not only patriotic sentiments but art in 
the artist—art which, it is true, by the way, stream- 
ed forth with most overwhelming power. Bach’s 
Chaconne, notwithstanding the fact that Schumann 
and Mendelssohn wrote pianoforte accompaniments 
for it, is certainly more characteristic without any 
accompaniment at all, as it originally stood, and as 
Joachim played it. The combination of the con- 
flicting parts, the strong and truly antique concep- 
tion, and the sublime earnestness of the old master, 
ean be grasped only after such an interpretation of 
them. Who can have played this difficult piece in 
Bach's lifetime, we wonder! We fancy that the 
Chaconne could, in those days, have been performed 
as a trio or quartet at the utmost. A no less sterling 
composition is Tartini’s Trilledu Diable. The in- 
spiration and poetry exhibited in the execution of 
the first andante movement, which is so unaffectedly 
simple, weigh down a whole legion of virtuoso 
tricks. The last movement with the double trill 
which the devil played to Tartini in the latter's dream, 
and whence the sonata afterwards sprang, enjoyed, 
in truth, a demoniacal success. The audience, even 
when the piece had been repeated, would hardly leave 
the rooms. But who likes to part with such an 
artist, who keeps in his magic bow a host of spirits, 
all obeying the soul of their master, Mlle. Mérty 
kindly assisted the concert-giver by singing several 
songs.—Desth Lloyd Zeitung. 





Mason & Hamlin’s Melodeons and Har- 
moniums. 

The manufacturing of these instruments in Boston 
has become a branch of industry of much import- 
ance, calling into requisition no small amount of 
capital and giving employment to numerous opera- 
tives. We presume that everybody knows that they 
are extensively used in churches and public halls in 
nlace of the more expensive and cumbersome ongan ; 
in fact, nearly all our village churches now use the 
Organ Harmonium, an instrument not much larger 
than a pianoforte, but which gives the full swell and 
volume of sound of an organ itself. (*) 

The principal manufacturers of these instruments, 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, have just 
completed an entirely new and extensive manufac- 
tory on the site of their old one which was destroyed 
by fire, and in so doing have shown that degree of 
Yankee energy for which Massachusetts men are so 
celebrated. Their old works were burned down the 
14th of last January, on the 10th of April following, 
less than three months after, a large five stery build- 
ing was completed on the same spot, corner of Cam- 
bridge and Charles streets, complete in all its depart- 
ments, with machinery of the most approved descrip- 
tion. The new machinery and improvements in 
this factory, give it a decided advantage over any 


other of the kind in the country. 





The whole building throughout is heated by 
steam, supplied by a splendid 20 horse-power steam- 
engine, made by the Corliss Steam Engine Co., of 
Providence, which also drives all the ~achinery of the 
factory; the boiler is situated in a building entirely 
separate from the main building, the shavings and 
fuel kept in a fire-proof brick vault, and other precau- 
tions taken to render the premises secure against 
accident by fire. 

The lower or basement floors contain large drying 
rooms, where the stock used in the manufacture of 
instruments is subjected toa thorough heating and 
drying process ; a portion of the first story is used 
for the wareroom and offices, while the other half is 
occupted by numerous planing machines, circular 


saws, jig saws, turning machines, boring machines, 


&e., of the latest and most improved description. 
Upon this floor is also the testing or finishing room, 
in which every instrument is thoroughly examined 
and tested by an expert before it is packed for trans- 
portation, in order to prevent all mistakes and ensure 
satisfaction to the purchaser, 

Above, in successive stories of the building, and 
in different rooms, the various departments of the 
work are carried on—the vencering, the polishing, 
fitting the keys, varnishing, action making, tube 
board making, turning, fly finishing, &c. Various 
machines are in operation in these different rooms 
driven by the motive power of the establishment, and 
performing work with almost human intelligence. 
In the glue, varnish and staining rooms the heating 
of those materials is done by steam, artificial heat 
being obtained from no other source. The ceilings 
in all the rooms are plastered, quite unusal in fac- 
tories, but a further preventative against fire. 

We have spoken above of the popularity of these 
instruments. We are informed by Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin that some four hundred churches have, up to 
this time, been furnished with their Harmoniums, 
which are much preferred to pipe organs by churches 
of moderate dimensions. The instruments made by 
this firm have also been sold in every State in the 
country, besides being exported to Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Sonth America and the Sandwich Islands,— 
like all Yankee inventions, penetrating every part of 
the known world. Their superiority is attested by 
the fact that they have invariably received the first 
premium where they have been brought into compe- 
tition with others at exhibitions. No less than 
twenty-six awards have been received by the mann- 
facturers the past five years from institutes, &c., in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
other cities. They are also preferred and recem- 
mended by all musical instructors and organists. 

Of the Harmoniums there are five different sizes, 
made with from six to twelve stops, with and without 
pedal bass, at prices varying from two to five hun- 
dred dollars. Of the Melodeons there are eight 
styles. They are made with one and two sets of 
reeds, one and two banks of keys, and range from 
four to six octaves. The prices of these are from 
forty-five to two hundred dollars. The high reputa- 
tion which these instruments have attained is due not 
only to a liberal expenditure of means, but also to 
the thorough and efficient manner in which they are 
made, the strictest attention and care being given to 
every detail in their make, thereby producing a per- 
fect whole. 

The establishment of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin is 
among the best appointed mannufactories in the city 
limits. It is open, we understand for the inspection 
of the public, and is well worth a visit from musical 
amateurs and those interested in industrial progress 
. model establishment of the kind.— Commercial Bul- 
etin. 
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lusical Correspondence, 
Toronto, Aprit 27, 1861.—Dear Journal :— 
After a long drought in musical circles, we have at 
length been favored with a stream of gushing melo- 
dy from that celebrated artiste, Madame Inez Fabbri, 
who not long since astonished your Boston public 
with her extraordinary powers of voice and dramatic 
execution. And it is to express my extreme satis- 
faction with all I have heard of her that I now write. 
From all I can learn her fine talents are already 
sufficiently known and appreciated, in your city to 
render further comment on my part useless. But I 
would, nevertheless, add my mite to the ample store 
of praise so deservedly bestowed upon her by all 
American Journals, among which in regard to musi- 
cal matter yours ranks first in Canadian estimation. 
Mad. Fabbri is considered by most of our musical 








critics as the greatest artiste who has visited us since 
Jenny Lind. The wide range of her talents was 
evinced in her skilful rendering of the aria from the 
first act of Traviata, the tragic scene from Nabucco, 
and a grand scene from Martiri, all of which were 
produced in astyle deserving of the highest encom 

ium. 

Herr Richard Mulder, is a pianist who ranks in 
our estimation very high, perhaps second to none. 
He surmounts the difficulties of the instrument with 
the greatest ease, and his fantasia on airs from Lucia, 
and “ the Cascade,” show him to be a fine composer. 

Mr. C. R. Adams, of Boston, is probably well 
known to you. He possesses a fine tenor voice the 
peculiar sweetness of which renders all his selections 
exceedingly effective, and in the scena and duo from 
Martiri, with Mad. Fabbri showed also some preten- 
sions to being an actor. 

I enclose programme of the concert and until fur- 
ther news (musical of course) presents itself, remain 

Truly yours, BERTRAND. 
ProGRAMME—Part TI. 

Grand Fantaisie de Lucia, for Piano—Mulder—Executed 

by§Richard Mulder. 

Ernani—Verdi—Grand Scene of the First Act, Sung by 

Madame Fabbri. 

La Favorita Romance (Spirto Gentil,)—Donizetti—Sung 

by Mr. Adams. 

Homage a Bellini (Fantaisie Brilliante,)}—Mulder—For 

the Piano, executed by R. Mulder 


Nabuco, Tragic scene (in appropriate costume)—Verdi. 
Part IT. 


Ta Cascade, Etude for the Piano—Mulder. 
Ia Traviata, Scene of the First Act—Verdi—Sung by 
Madame Fabbri. 
Come into the Garden Maud—Balfe—Favorite Ballad, 
Mr. Adame. 
The Universal Carnival—Mulder—For the Piano, executed 
by R. Mulder. 
I Martiri (in appropriate costume) Grand Duo and Scena. 
a eee oy ted Madame Fabbri 
PORRID. «0:00 wo edeesscccberesdeecod aes ess Mr. Adams 


Parts, Aprit 19, 1861.—A young artist has made 
her début at the Italian Opera who promises to take 
her rank among the celebrities before long. Her 
name is Trebelli, her family name Gillebert. Thus it 
will be seen that her real name spelt backwards with 
the G left out gives her assumed stage name Tre- 
belli. So much for an Italian termination. Young 
and handsome she proved the power of her voice and 
the excellence of her playing in 2/ Barbiere di Sevig- 
lia also in Rossini’s Semiramide. Her voice is a 
mezzo-soprano and is pronounced by many here the 
equal of Alboni’s, in some respects. Her success was 
decisive. 

At the Théatre Francais M. Legouvé gives a new 
piece Un jeune homme qui ne fait rien—However this 
may be his Madone de I’ Art which is still being play- 
ed at the Odeon is not calculated to increase the fame 
of this illustrious academician. “ The Madonna of 
Art” is simply a poor weak play that lives only by 
the talent of Mme. Ristori. An Italian actress 
Beatrix loves a German prince and is loved by him 
in return ; but Beatrix is as virtuous as she is talent- 
ed, she will not be his mistress, she cannot be his 
wife though he presses her to accept his hand. She 
is the first to show him the fallacy of such a mar- 
riage and with an excess of generosity not explained 
in the play she abandons all thoughts of love to be- 
come a Madonna of art. Such is the whole plot, 
good in its fandamental idea, but weakly carried out. 
It was a happy thought however, for the Italian 
actress thus to appear for the first time in a French 
play in the character of an Italian. The very irreg- 
ularities in her pronunciation thus cease to be a blem- 
ish, for Mad. Ristori has not yet divested herselt of 
the intonations of the language of Alfieri. It is in 
the simplest phrases that this Italian tone, it would 
be too much to call it accent, is the most sensibly 
felt. When there are outbursts of passion that very 
cadence adds force to the evenness of the French 
phrase. One realizes how great is the talent of the 
artist who has had the courage to act in a language 
not her own when sceing her side by side with the 
artists of the Odeon, these who at other times appear 
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so good, seem unnatural and forced in their play. 
There are in the Madonna of Art two episodes as it 
were in which Beatrix can show her power a little in 
spite of M. Legouvé. In that small unnamed Ger- 
man principality where she is a guest she is asked to 
recite some passage, she does so choosing a scene 
from Schiller’s Joan of Are and one from Romeo 
and Juliet. Here the author has merely weakened 
the original of both scenes and yet those are the pas- 
sages in his play which alone enable Mad. Ristori to 
display a talent equal to the situation to be rendered. 
“La Madone de l’Art”’ is played five times a week 
and long before the performance commences every 
seat in the house has been taken. 

At the porte St. Martin a Spanish legend has 
been worked up with all the extravagance of melo- 
drama by G. Vaquerie son-in-law of Victor Hugo, 
the piece is called Les Funerailles de l’honneur. It was 
hissed at the first representation. This theatre is 
now closed for a few days as the Tour de Nesle is to 
be reproduced soon. 

Of novelties there are few enough of importance. 
At the Bouffes Parisiennes Ze Pont des Soupirs by 
Offenbach. At the Theatre Dejazet another parody 
on Tannhiuser by Clairville Le panne aux Airs. At 
the Variétés /’ Amour en Sabots, a vaudeville by La- 
biche and Delacour. At the Delassements Comiques, 
Photographies Comiques by A. Flan and Ernest Blum. 
At the Folies Dramatiques Césarine Borgia vaude- 
ville by Tréfeu and Les seize ans de Lucienne by Elie 
Trébant. 

Three German operas are about to be produced. 
“King George,” by Ehrlich—“Wittekind,” by Ra- 
phael and “* The Love Ring,” by Stukersky. 

A new opera “ Shakespeare,” by Maestro Benve- 
nuti, is announced in the Italian journals. 

Staudig the German singer died on the 24th of 
last month. His intellect has failed him a few years 
ago. In early life he was on the point of taking 
monastic vows. He never succeeded in the Italian 
opera. 

For Easter music we have had at the opera Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.”’ The church music during 
holy week has been noticed in some of the Paris 
papers in connection with concerts &e. 

The receipts of the theatre of the capital during 
month of March were 1,606,868 francs. 

To night at the Opéra Comique will be given 
Royal cravate, music by the Duke de Massa, words 
by the Count of Mesgrigny. F. B. 


Church Music in St. Louis. 


Sr. Lovurs, May, 1861.—In speaking of the 
churches of St. Louis we will take the church of 
Rome first, surpassing as it does in numbers, both of 
churches, congregations and wealth all others 
together. No other city in the world has so many 
nationalities, so equally represented, as this. Here, 
true to her principles, the Catholics in their appeals 
to the sense have spent immense sums on buildings 
and decorations, and of course, while so much is 
done for the eye, the ear has received its due share of 
attention, consequently we have the same fine old 
organs, and the same thrilling music we have so of- 
ten histened to in the cathedrals of the old world. In 
our rambles let us stop first at St. John’s Church, 
corner of 16th and Chestnut. This is a new church, 
one of the most costly, and has the finest organ and 
choir in St. Louis. Father Brannon takes the great- 
est interest in the choir. They have a nice room 
fitted up by the side of the organ, and furnished with 
sofas, easy chairs, a library of classical music, &c., 
&c. Nothing more comfortable. The first organ 
ever heard in public worship in this country was 
sent from London to the King’s Chapel in 1714. The 
organist came with it, there being none in America. 
The first organ ever built in this country was made 
by Edward Bronfield, who died Aug. 18th, 1776. 





The fact is stated on his tombstone. The organ in 
St. John’s Church is excelled by few in the United 
States. We have not room for a detailed statement, 
but we question if there is an organ of two sets of 
keys on the continent which can be compared with 
this one in effectiveness. The number of pipes or 
stops is not always a true index of the capacity of 
an organ, In this organ there are no half stops. 
The largest metal pipe is 16 feet high and 89 inches 
in circumference its tone being C C C. The largest 
pipe is C C C C 32 feet Bourdon. The pedal organ 
contains double stop diapason, violoncello and viola 
or octave viol, being the most powerful in the coun- 
try, except the pedal organ of the instrument in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. The whole number of pipes 
is 1529 and 34 stops. The organ is supplied with a 
set of composition pedals whereby the player gains 
the effect and variety of 3 banks of keys. The com- 
pass of the pedal organ is from C C C C to C C and 
the great and swell organ from C C to Gin alt. The 
case is 21 feet by 33, beautifully finished in white, 
but space forbids us from saying more. 

The organist is worthy of his instrument. He is 
a young man who used to play when a boy in Dr. 
Gray’s church, Boston, and afterwards in the Taber- 
nacle, New York. THe has no rival in the whole 
West, and many a player have I listened to in, even 
your city, who could not hope to bear from him the 
palm. It would be useless for me to describe a first- 
class organ player, your readers know what that is as 
well as Ido. His name is A. J. Ulman. No organist 
is better supported. 

Arnold Scharvens, bass, is one of our best sing- 
ers, having enjoyed all the advantages of Europe. 
It is impossible for us to notice each one in particu- 
lar and to do each justice. A. W. Howe, baritone, 
Wm. Anderson, Ist tenor, Geo. Dennison, 2d tenor, 
are among our best singers. Anderson is also from 
Boston, and used to belong to the Handel and 
Haydn Society there. The soprani, Miss Virginia 
C. Ivory and Miss Fanny Lord and the alto singers, 
Miss Julia Orcutt and Miss Dora Sutherland com- 
plete the principal solo singers, the choir having 
an effective chorus. There is not in this city a bet- 
ter singer than Miss Ivory ; we were very much sur- 
prised indeed when we first heard her, as we knew of 
no such voice in any choir. This choir sing all 
of the music of the Catholic church and while we 
have listened to the glorious music of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Rossini, &c., we could not but think, what 
we now affirm, that we would like to see the equal of 
this choir in the West. “ Brown.” 


The World of Weimar. 


It must not be supposed that because Schiller and 
Goethe are no more, and that because the happy con- 
tingency which united a literary circle in Weimar in 
the time of Karl August does not favor the times of 
Karl Alexander, that that prince is doing nothing to 
keep up the Athenian character of his tidy little cap- 
ital. 

It is now, if not the metropolis of literature, at 
least the metropolis of music; by no means, how- 
ever, a republican metropolis, for the Government 
has become a perpetual dictatorship in the hands of 
Liszt, who reigns supreme es ever over the piano, 
and tells the prince and people of Weimar what they 
ought to believe in and to love. Whether Liszt 
however great a genius, may be called a great com- 
poser, some may be inclined to doubt ; for the music 
in which this maestro glories is anything but compo- 
sing, and, to uninitiated ears like my own, the near- 
est idea that it conveys is that of a melodious and 
harmonious thunderstorm, mixed with occasional 
broadsides from half a dozen line-of-battle ships. It 
is music which,a German critic has said, would 
make a deaf man hear, and a hearing man deaf. It 
is heard in perfection in those whirlwind operas of 
Wagner, in which the harmony mounts and mounts 
and mounts, wijh a swing and sweep which seems to 
take all the house up to the ceiling with it, until it 
busts and falls about our ears in a general explosion 
of bravos, scattering clapping of kid-gloves like 
crackers. 

The apotheosis of this distinguished artist has 








taken place in his lifetime. He is everywhere the 
orecle on matters of musical taste. He has a fine 
house on a height commanding the city, said to have 
nine pianos among its furniture. Here he receives 
the homage of torchlight processions and gifts from 
fair maidens’ hands. At every musical exhibition 
he alone, by common consent, is allowed the privi- 
lege of a “bravo,” while his silence is the severest 
censure that any artist has to apprehend, unlike that 
of the severer count in Lord Byron’s ‘ Beppo.” 
For Liszt is a thoroughly genial genius. When he 
appears in a room, with his long, large, enthusiastic 
face, spare figure, flashing eyes, and streaming hair, 
all know that the reign of matter of-fact and daylight 
disagreeables is past, and the advent of the artist is 
hailed by-all as the beginning of enjoyment, as 
might have been the coming of the musical sun-god 
Apollo, when he shed*his vocal beam on Memnon’s 
statue. He is sutrotinded by a host of lesser stars ; 
and a greater-treat for the ears can scarcely be con- 
ceived than any musical entertainment at Weimar 
under his auspices. » He“is in his*glory at the court- 
concerts, where he directs the band. if Liszt is the 
prince of the piano, so we have here a fair muse of 
vocal melody in the person of the Frau von Milde. 
This lady’s voice seems to have been created ex- 
pressly for the Weimar theatre. It is never aston- 
ishing in its strength, like that of Grisi or Alboni; 
but, without the exact measure of fulness, it approx- 
imates, in its weird sweetness and delicate flexibility, 
to that of Jenny Lind. But Jenny Lind would have 
been too much for our quiet little theatre, as we wish 
to dine pleasantly every day, and not to feast; so 
we are perfectly pleased, evening after evening, by 
the singing of our sweet prima donna. As an act- 
ress, she is not demonstrative, and rather falls short 
of than overleaps the mark in action ; but in dignified 
quiet parts—the parts of princesses, especially in the 
romantic operas of Wagner—she is quite at home. 
By some she is considered beautiful, but none will 
deny that the expression of her countenance is as 
angelic as her notes. Perhaps the most pleasing of 
all her parts is that of Fidelio, the lady in page’s 
dress who rescues her husband from death in prison. 
She is supported by another singer of very high 
merit, ‘and a decidedly good actress, the Fraulein 
Wolf; and there are other ladies who sing well, as 
well as some who look very well—for instance, Friu- 
lein Baum. The gentlemen, also, are fully adequate 
to the parts they have to sustain. We have the Herr 
von Milde, the fortunate husband of the prima donna 
whose imposing face and figure fit him well to sustain 
the parts of heroes and warriors ; Anop, a Hungarian 
of sweet and delicately-managed voice, as barytone, 
the latter gentleman being also a very good come- 
dian; Roth as basso,.and, from his portly figure, a 
good king or emperor; Meffert as tenor. This gen- 
tleman’s action, at first somewhat extravagant, has 
been moderated since his residence in the tasteful 
Weimar, and he often gives general satisfaction. 
Schmidt and his lady are also good, both as actors 
and singers. In foct, the whole singing staff, incla- 
ding the inferior parts, is excellent. When we pass 
to tragedy and “ drame,” we are pleased by the fine 
acting of Fraulein Daun, especially in such parts as 
those of Minna von Barnhelm of Lessing ; while 
other parts, especially those where maidenly naiveté 
is a characteristic, are appropriately rendered by 
Fraulein Réckel, a young, beautiful, and daily im- 
proving actress. 


The weakest part of the theatrical repertoire is the 
ballet; the strongest is perhaps the band, as would 
be expected in the musical metropolis. This is gen- 
erally under the direction of Herr Lassen, the com- 
poser of the opera of Frauenlob, in the style of Wag- 
ner. Weimar has to lament the recent death of 
another distinguished resident composer, Monsieur 
Chelard, formerly ‘“ Capel-meister.” His opera of 
Macbeth, altered from Shakespeare, is occasionally 
given, with vociferous applause from those who love 
the romantic opera, or Music of the Future, as it is 
somewhat quaintly called by its admirers, its claims 
being modestly allowed to be not fully admitted at 
present, or being more pretentiously put forward as 
too great for the understandings of the present gene- 
ration. 

Whether the operas of Wagner will ever be popa- 
lar in England, depends much on the set of the tide 
of fashion—fashion being there in some measure in- 
dependent of taste ; and we should think it highly 
probable that before long they will have their day, 
and keep it till the fashion is over and the houses 
cease to fill. In France, however, I should doubt if 
the experiment, which is to be tried shortly, will suc- 
ceed, French taste being as yet too strongly wed to 
the classical school of music; and French taste is 
one of those few things in France which is essen- 
tially conservative and unchangeable. The object of 
these Wagnerian operas is the reproduction -of the 
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costumes and life of the middle ages with the same 
faithfulness with which Kean has restored on the 
Faglish stage the periods of the Shak rian drama, 
This object is effected with suecess at Weimar by the 
diligence of the costumier, and the rich state of theat- 
rical properties. Crowds of people are placed on 
the stage, till the actors nearly outnumber the audi- 
ence, and long and splendid processions, civil and 
ee¢lesiastic, defile round ; and there is great flourish 
of trumpets and loud music everywhere—in front, in 
the middie, and behind—with an echo also, if an 
echo is-admissible by means of rocks or buildings. 
The speetacle is certainly imposing on these occa- 
sions, but there appears to be a proportionate sacri- 
fice of individaal parts. We are withal strangely 
reminded of the decline of Roman art, as complained 
of hy Horace in his epistle to Augustus. And, 
strangely enough, what we have said of the stunning 
noise of these representations found its parallel in 
the Augustan age. Bat I need not say that the taste 
of Horace was, of course, classical ; and I rather 
fear I shall be considered to be espousing the hereti- 
eal side, and perhaps be burnt—at least in effigy—in 
front of the Géthe-Schiller statue, for the Wagner- 
ists, iike all new sectaries, are intolerant of opposi- 
tion. Their noblest aims consist in endeavoring to 
give a more national character to the operatic drama 
and to infuse a high moral into it. * * * 

The practical objections to these Wagnerian operas 
consist in the expense and trouble of putting them 
on the stage, as contrasting with what is required for 
those of simple constraction, and in the sacrifice of 
melody to harmony, the individual voice heing gene- 
rally greatly subordinated to the tempestuous music 
of the band. I confess, possibly through ignorance, 
that Fidelio and the Barbiere di Seviglia give me 
more pleasure, even when sung in a German transla- 
tion. What is called in England the legitimate 
drama still holds its own at Weimar. Shakspeare 
receives honors which are seldom accorded to him in 
the land which he has helped to make immortal. 
The adaptation of Winter’s Tale, translated by the 
Intendant, the Herr von Dingelstadt, is traly admira 
bie; and Lear is done full justice to by the new tra- 
gedian Herr Lehfeldt; while Fraulein Réckel is a 
perfect impersonation of Cordelia. On the occasion 
of the representation of that stormy and exaggerated 
piece The Robbers of Schiller, a singular scene is pre- 
sented in the Weimar theatre. The students of Jena 
come over in large numbers, and sit in the place of 
the orchestra, distinguished by the motley caps which 
denote their native provinces. Then they join in the 
songs which occur in the course of the piece, and in- 
terpolate one or two of their own. The full burst of 
their young voices is a fine variation of the usual 
musical accompaniment. This eccentric privilege 
was first granted to the students of Jena by tho 
Grand Duke Karl August. The Weimar theatre 
does not correspond to its world-wide fame, either in 
external appearance or internal decorations. No 
one would know it to be a theatre from the outside ; 
if it were in England, it might be supposed to be a 
kind of bnilding devoted to the miscellaneous and 
somewhat incongruous purposes of Exeter Hall, or 
perhaps a tabernacle for popular Spurgeonism, while 
we were ourselves misled, on entering Weimar, by 
the much more than trivial appearance of the pil- 
Jared building of the Reading Museum. The double 
statue of Schiller and Goethe which stands before it 
in the Carlplatz, gives it, however, a dramatic char- 
acter which it does not possess of itself. 

Besides the Goethe-Schiller statue, there stand in 
the public spaces of the town two other statues, one 
of which represents Wieland standing near a fountain 
in the square called by his name, a kind of antiqua- 
ted bean of beaignant expression, and otherwise re- 
minding the beholder of Voltaire; and the other, 
Herder, close to the scene of his labors, the large 
church of the town. This statue appears the least 
remarkable in any way, but it presented lately a very 
quaint appearance, when the head and shoulders 
were covered with snow, being as a contrast of a 
portentous black aspect. 

While T have been taking you round to see the 
statues, I forgot the interior of the theatre. The 
Weimar theatre, though not beautiful, has a charac- 
teristic which has been often observed before, that of 
friendliness. It seoms by its constraction to make 
the whole audience what has been called “‘a/togethery.”’ 
The Grand Duke's box par excellence is in the middle, 
opposite the orchestra, and he has two other private 
boxes at each side of the stage. When he is present, 
and supposed to be present, he sits, as also the Grand 
Dachess when she is present, in the exact centre of 
the state box. The right and left balconies diverge 
on each side. The people taking places in them are 
supposed to be in the company of their Royal High- 
nesses, and therefore in evening dress. When the 
Grand Dacal party arrive, they all rise and bow, 





their Highnesses bowing to the right and left; and 
the same ceremony is repeated at the close of the 
representation. When their Royal Highnesses are 
resent, but supposed not to he, they sit in the private 
xes, and in like manner do those members of the 
audience who wish to be incog., taking their places in 
the pit or the orchestra stalls. The gods in the gal- 
lery are the best-behaved Olympians that it has ever 
been my fortune to know of, forming a perfect con- 
trast to the screaming, whistling, bear-garden of an 
English gallery. The utmost enormity they are ever 
guilty of is that of letting fall a play-bill or two on 
the heads of the inhabitants of the nether world. As 
for the actors and actresses, they are personally dear 
to the spectators, and seem more like private friends 
than artists ministering to their amnsement. It they 
do not sing well or play well, one is sorry for them, 
but there is not a thought of expressing disapproba- 
tion. If they surpass themselves, they are called for 
and receive their homage gratefully and gratefully, 
and the hearty hand-clapping expresses less surprise 
at the performance than love of the performer. In 
connection with this loving relationship between the 
stage and public of Weimar, is the entire respecta- 
bility of the lives of the members of the dramatic 
body at Weimar. Scandal would almost as soon 
dare to attack the established clergy. 

In fact, the family-party nature of the Weimar 
theatre makes it a not much greater effort to feminine 
feeliug to appear on the stage, than to act at private 
theatricals or to take a part in acharade. There is 
so much good-feeling that Hettstedt, the favorite co- 
median, interpolates jokes on his fellow actors, and 
even on the audience, which are invariably well re- 
ceived. In connection with all this good behavior, 
as connected with the performances, is the perfect 
accessibility of the theatre. Ladies come and go un- 
attended with as much ease as if they were visiting 
at the house of a friend. The hats and cloaks are 
left in the corridors unticketed, and nothing is ever 
lost. The theatre at Weimar is a model of what ev- 
ery theatre ought to be in everything {but external 
and internal appearance, which might certainly be 
improved.—Blackwood for April. 
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Music In Tats Number. — Continuation of ‘‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 

oe 
Concerts. 

MApAME Vartan’s concert last Friday evening 
drew a full house and was in many respects highly 
successful. We understand that she was seriously 
ill and therefore was not able to do herself fall jus- 
tice ; still she showed her power and culture and was 
heartily encored in nearly every piece. Mr. Simp- 
son has so swect a voice that it makes one regret he 
does not sing better. He rarely uses his chest tones, 
and never opens his mouth sufficiently ; and besides 
his lips are so immovable that it is impossible to un- 
derstand whether he sings in English, Italian or Ger- 
man; he might as well give us a series of vocalises. 
As we said before his voice has a very smooth and 
pure quality of tone, and his taste is evident in 
every strain. It is a pity he could not open his 
mouth, articulate clearly, and enter with more spirit 
into the music. His selections were admirably made, 
and in spite of his defects he was heard with pleasure. 
Mr. Hoffman, the pianist, accompanied the singers 
tastefully, and in his solos showed some skill. His 
scales are even and true, and his power much beyond 
the average. We did not discover in his playing 
much sentiment or poetry, and his banjo-imitations 
in answer to an encore were far from agreeable to 
our ears. 








Boston Mozart Crun.—We omitted last week 
to mention the excellent concert given by this club, 
complimentary to their conductor Mr. F. Sack. The 
hall was well filled so that the compliment must 
have been a substantial one, as the Club departed on 
this occasion from its usual rule, and sold tickets. 

The programme was an admirable one and per- 
formed throughout in a manner that would have 


done credit to many orchestras that we have heard 
here in old times. Especially full and strong in the 
strings, the club is weakest, as those old orchestras 
were, in the wind instruments. Doubtless skilled 
amateur players will in time spring up to fill these 
parts also, thus rendering it unnecessary to ask pro- 
fessional aid. 
Parr I. 


1. Quartette for stringed instruments..... paeia's Tlaydn 
Allegro—Minuetto and Trio—Andante—Finale, A lle- 
gro vivace. 


2. Fantasia on an original theme. Solo for Violin, with 
Orchestral Accompaniment. ..........+.0se0e0+ F. Suck 
BS. Comeert Overture. .... 0.02 sccccceccscceb bee Kalliwoda 
Part Il. 
1. Variations on the Austrian National Hymn for 
Stringed Quartette. ............ cece cect eneeee Tlaydn 
2. Grand Symphony in D Major. .........00+-6-+- Mozart 


Allegro Moderato —Andante—Minuet and Trio—Finale ; 
Allegro con brio. 

The Mozart Club has made a most successful and 
creditable beginning. Another season will doubtless 
give it increased strength, and skill. We shall look 
forward to its next season’s entertainments with 
pleasing anticipations. 


The OrcuestRAL Unton concert on Wednesday 
afternoon attracted a crowded house. The pro- 
gramme was one that deserved such an audience. 


Parr I. 
Hy Se CRs ns pu scerceeeesseeytesccrbeens Fahrbach 
Arranged by A. Heinicke. 
2. 7th Symphony, (Op. 92)..........eseeeees Beethoven 
1. Poco Sostenuto. 2. Allegretto. 3. Presto. 
4. Finale Allo con brio. 
Part II. 
3. Overture—William Tell,”............s0e000 Rossini 


4. Potpourri—From “La Juive,”.........6.ceeeeeeeeeee 
Arranged by A. Heinicke. 

6. Turkish March—From the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,”...... 

Beethoven 


6. Grand Finale—From the opera of ‘‘Tannhiuser,”’..... 
R. Wagner. 


The Germania Band performed the first and fourth 
numbers of the programme in a very effective style. 
The Symphony was not played throughout with the 
same excellence with which the first movements 
were given. The Turkish March is the one to which 
Mr. Dwight referred in one of his recent letters. Its 
barbaric quaintness is exceedingly interesting and 
characteristic. The next concert is to be the Jast of 
the series. 








Tue Star SpanciteD Banner.—Onr types last 
week made Dr. Holmes’s new verse to this song any- 
thing but what the author intended. We reprint it 
therefore, as it should be. 

When our land is illumined with Liberty’s smile, 

If a foe from within strike a blow at her glory, 
Down, down with the traitor that dares to defile 

The flag of her stars and the page of her story! 
By the millions unchained when our birthright was 

gained, 

We will keep her bright blazon forever unstained ! 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall 

wave 

While the land of the free is the home of the 

brave. 

The original song by Mr. Key was first published 
in the Baltimore Patriot on the 20th of September, 
1814, under the title of “ The defence of Fort 
McHenry.” The melody, we believe, is an old 
English one and in Moore’s Melodies appears as 
“ Anacreon in Heaven.” 








Boston Musicat Funp Society.—At the an- 
nual meeting of this Society, the following officers 


were reélected by a unanimous vote : 
President—Thomas Comer; Vice-President— F. 
Suck ; Secretary—Louis Rimbach ; Treasurer—S. 
S. Pearce ; Librarian—C. H. Eichler ; Auditor—C. 
F. Frieze ; Associates—Messrs. Rametti, A. Stein 
and A. Kamerling ; Trustees—Messrs. T. E. Chick- 
ering, George T. Bigelow, J. P. Bradlee, 8. E. 





Guild and John Bigelow. 
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Antnony Parirp Hernricn died in New York, 
on the 3d of May, after an illness of four months. Our 
readers will recollect an interesting sketch of his life 
and works in a letter of our correspondent Trovator, 
in this Journal of April 20th. The enthusiasm for 
his art which first led Father Heinrich to adopt it as 
his profession seems never to have left him even in 
his sickness and old age, as his occasional contribu- 
tions to these columns attest. His circumstances 
were very straitened during the latter part of his life, 
and his most pressing wants were recently relieved 
by the ready kindness of his early friends in this city 
and New York. 





Mr. Sournarp, the musical composer, formerly 
of this city, and lately a resident of Hartford, has 
organized a Light Artillery company there to be en- 
listed for the war. The company numbers 90 men 
and embraces the best personnel we have ever seen in 
a volunteer corps. About half a dozen are skilful 
musicians ; one is a French teacher who formerly 
served in the Chassenrs de Vincennes; one is an 
English artillerist ; besides there are blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, teamsters, machinists, gunsmiths, 
tailors and laborers ; all stalwart, earnest and tem- 
perate men. So that in case of emergency the gun- 
carriages can be mended, the horses shod and groom- 
ed, arms repaired, clothes and tents made, and the 
camp enlivened with music. 

A concert was given last week for the benefit of 
the company which resulted in a handsome sum. 

The transition from giving piano lessons and play- 
ing church voluntaries, to “the tented field ”’ where 
* rifled cannon and howitzers are ready to hurl the 
missiles of death against traitors, must be sufficiently 
startling. But our friend though slight in person 
has an indomitable spirit, and we have no doubt if 
his health is spared he will distinguish himself 
whenever there comes an opportunity. We may have 
anew “Lyre and Sword” song, or another “ Piff- 
paff,” or Battle Symphony. The awful grandeur of 
an actual contest must be very different from the con- 
ception of it which a man has in the privacy of his 
chamber. 





Mr. L. Hinspate Suerwoop, who has been a 
diligent laborer in the field of music, as the principal 
of a musical academy at Lyons, New York, has 
lately transferred the Institute to Springfield, Ohio, 
to be connected there with the excellent female sem- 
inary of that place. 





New York, May 6.— Mason & Tuomas’ Series 
of Soirées was brought to a worthy close last Tuesday, 
by one of the finest concerts it has ever been my good 
fortune to listen to. There were but three pieces on 
the programme, which, however, in point of value and 
interest could not be surpassed. They were some of 
the best specimens of three distinct classical epochs 
in music ; the old Italian, the German of half a cen- 
tury ago, and what may be called the Renaissance, 
i. e., the modern school of the same nation. The 
most modern, however, the Music of the Future, was 
not represented. The compositions performed were 
Tartini’s Trille du Diable, performed by Mr. Thomas 
in a manner that satisfied even those who had heard 
the same piece repeatedly from Joachim, Beethoven’s 
marvellous Quartette in E flat, op. 74, and Schu- 
mann’s Piano Quartette, in which Mr. Mason took 
part. The two last mentioned pieces have been pro- 


duced here before, but the first was entirely new to a 
New York audience. It is wonderful, in its large, 
broad, melodious opening, and those weird, mysteri- 
ous trill passages, which can well be imagined as be- 
ing composed after a supernatural pattern. 

And so we bid adieu to these artists, thanking 
them for many an hour of pare, elevated enjoyment, 
and hoping that another winter will let us greet them 
again in renewed vigor and increased excellence. 


ae * 





Mousicat Genius.— Seek not, young artist,” 
says Rousseau, “ the meaning expressed by the word 
genius. If you are inspired with its flame, you feel 
it. Are you destitute of genius, you will never be 
acquainted with it. The genius of a musician sub- 





mits the nniverse to his art. He paints objects hy 
sounds ; he gives a language even to silence itself; 
he renders ideas by sentiments, sentiments by ac- 
cents; and the passions he represents are drawn 
from the recesses of the heart. By his aid, pleasure 
assumes new charms; the grief to which he gives ut- 
terance draws forth our sighs; he is continually 
burning, but never consumed. He expresses wit 
fire even the coldest subjects ; in painting the horrors 
of death, he conveys to the soul that sentiment of 
life which never abandons it, and which he commu- 
nicates to all hearts formed for its reception. But 
alas! his strains avail nothing to those in whom 
seeds like his own are not implanted ; and his prodi- 
gies are scarcely felt by those who are incapable of 
imitating the fervor that gives them birth. Do vou 
wish to know whether any spark of this devouring 
flame inspires you? Be qnick! hasten to Naples— 
listen to the masterpieces of Leo, Durante, Jomelli, 
and Pergolese. If your eyes are filled with tears, if 
you feel your heart palpitate, if joy agitates your 
bosom, if sorrow involves you in transports, take 
Metastasio in your hand, and labor: his genins will 
inflame yours ; you will form a creation after his ex- 
ample. Stimulants like those will animate your ge- 
nius ; and the eyes of others will afterward restore 
vou the tears your masters have caused you to shed. 
But if the charms of this grand art leave you tran- 
quil and contented, if you feel no ravishing transport, 
if you discover nothing beautiful, dare you ask what 
is genius? Vulgar mortal! profane not the sacred 
appellation. What would it avail thee to know it— 
thou who canst not feel it? Compose in the French 
style and peaceably retire.” 





Music.—Why do we all enjoy music? Because 
it sounds sweet. But why does it scund sweet ? 

That is a mystery known only to God. 

Two things I may make you understand—two 
things which help to make music—melody and har- 
mony. Now, as most of you know, there is melody 
in music when the different sounds of the same tune 
follow each other, so as to give us pleasure ; there is 
harmony in music when different sounds, instead of 
following each other, come at the same time, so as to 
give ns pleasure. 

But why do they please us ! and what is more, why 
do they please angels? and still more, why do they 
please God? Why is there music inheaven? Con- 
sider St. John’s visions in the Revelations. Why 
did St. John hear therein harpers with their harps, 
and the mystic beasts, and the elders, singing a new 
song to God and to the Lamb; and the voices of 
many angels round about them, whose number was 
ten thousand times ten thousand ? 

In this there is a great mystery. 
plain what little of it I seem to see. 

First—There is music in heaven, becanse in music 
there is no self-will. Music goes on certain laws and 
rules. Man did not make these laws of music; he 
has only found them out; and if he be sclf-willed 
and break them, there is an end of his music instant- 
ly : all he brings out of his discord and ugly sounds. 
The greatest musician in the world is as much 
bound by those laws as the learner in the school ; 
and the greatest musician is the one who, instead of 
fancying that, because he is clever, he may throw 
aside the laws of music, knows the laws of music 
best, and observes them most reverently. And 
therefore it was that the old Greeks, the wisest of 
all the heathens, made a point of teaching their 
children music ; because they said it tanght them not 
to be self-willed and fanciful, but to see the beanty 
of order, the usefulness of rule, the divineness of 
laws. 

And therefore music is fit for heaven; therefore 
music is a pattern and type of heaven, and of the 
everlasting life of God, which perfect spirits live in 
heaven ; a life of melody and order in themselves ; 
a life of harmony with each other and with God.— 
Kingsley’s Sermons. 


atlusic Abrowd. 


Herr Srtravupic..—Stanudigl died (in a lunatic 
asylum at Vienna) on the 24th of last month, aged 
fifty-four, the greatest German singer whom the past 
quarter of a century has seen. It is noticeable that 
his peculiar voice, a sound, strong, extensive bass, 
has always “ grown ”’ (as is said of plants) greatest, 
both as to quantity and perfection, in North and 
South Germany ; but his distinction was, that he 
could turn that voice to fullest account everywhere, 
save in opera in Italian. There he failed; where 
countrymen of his, in every musical requisite his in- 
feriors, have succeeded. Staudigl entered into life, 
if we mistake not, as one destined to take monastic 


I will try to ex- 











_ Boston prima dona : 





order. His intellect had failed him some years prior 
to his decease. As a hearty, genial man, a great ta 
sician, with a noble voice (for whom, by the way, 
Mendelssohn wrote the part of Elijah), kindly fate- 
well and regret are due.— Atheneum. 


MapameE Lorint.—Virtginia Whiting Lorini has 
just concluded an engagement at Berlin, and is now 
at Brussels, where she is creating a furore. The In+ 
dependence Belge of March 5, writes thus of ou 

Virginia Lorini achieved last night, if possible, a 
still greater success than last year in the performance 
of Semiramide, carrying away the audience by her 
energy, fire, and inspiration. She should be heard 
in the cavatina ‘ Bel raggio lusinghiero.” The ten- 
derness and purity of her phrasing formed a marvel- 
lous contrast to the large, majestic style of her rene 
dering the story which precedes the oath. She has 
proved herself a trne artist. There are few prime 
donne who can be said to know by heart thirty ope- 
ras. This does Madame Lorini; and more, she ren- 
ders them in a manner which places her in the high- 
est rank of lyric artistes. She never descends to 
trickery, never transposes, but sings the composer’s 
own music in the truest manner, there being no diffi- 
eulty too great for her to master by the perfection of 
her method. 


London, 


Pairtaarmonic Socrery.—At the third coneert 
of the season, the newly-constituted orchestra, which 
now obeys the baton of Professor Bennett, gave still 
more convincing proofs of its efficiency. The selec- 
tion was as follows :— 







Parr I. 
Symphony, in B flat, No.3........ «Haydn 
Air, “O cara imagine’’.... ... Mozart 
Concerto, E flat. pianoforte. . . Beethoven 
Overture (Athalia)........... rire Pe Mendelssohn 
Parr IT 
Sinfonia Pnstorale. .......0..cceeeeeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Aria, “ Sei mioi sospiri”......... 0... ee cece ee eee Stradella 
Overture (Oberon). ........ 000. e eee eens bo dbs obids Weber 


Each of the instrumental pieces is a masterpiece, 
and so well known that comment would be superfla- 
ous. The execution, more especially of the two 


‘symphonies, was splendid. Signor Gardoni made 


his first appearance this season. His charming voice 
is admirably suited to give expression both to the 
well-known air from Die Zauberfléte, and the expres- 
sive melody of Stradella. The concerto of Beetho- 
ven was executed by Mr. Otto Goldsmidt. The 
members of the orchestra applauded him loudly at 
the conclusion of his performance. 

Orera. — La Fuarorita was 
repeated, and further opportunity was afforded 
of examining the merits of Signor Tiberini. 
The new tenor has certainly created a favorable 
impression, but as yet we do not feel hound to 
chronicle him as the successor cf Mario. As he had 
been proclaimed a true singer of the Rossinian school, 
it would hardly be fair to pronounce a definite opin- 
ion on his capabilities from hearing him in Donizetti’s 
French opera; and, under the cireumstances, we do 
not think the management was politic in bringing 
him out in Fernando. First impressions go a long 
way, and it may, by and by, come to pass that it 
would have been more to Signor Tiberini’s advantage 
had he appeared in the Barbiere, or La Gazza Ladva. 
Signor Tiberini’s voice is a pure tenor, part chest, 
part head. The quality is not partienlarly sweet, 
nor sympathetic, and there is a slight huskiness 
about the middle tones, as if the voice had nnder- 
gone a good deal of wear and tear—which, how- 
ever, we do not think is the case. The falsetto 
is beautiful, and managed with great art. It is in 
the employment of the head voice, indeed, that the 
new tenor produces its best effects, and that he oern- 
sionally recalls the manner of Rubini. Asa voeal 
artist we are inclined to rate Signor Tiberini highly, 
although certain eccentricities in the romance of 
Fernando, “Spirto Gentil ”’—the triumphs of Signor 
Mario and Giuglini—inelines us to qualify our ver- 
dict. At present we shall refrain from expressing 
ourselves further. Signer Tiberini appears to-night 
as Artaroin 7 Puritani, one of the most trying parts 
in opera, and no doubt next week we shall be enabl- 
ed to estimate him at his real valne. 

On Thursday evenings, April 18 the Prophéte was 
given for the fourth time with brilliant success, to the 
greatest house of the season. The novelty on this 
oceasion was the substitution of Mad. Rudersdorff 
for Mile. Corbari in the small but important charac- 
ter of Berta. |The powerful voice, dramatic accent, 
and intellectual acting of Mad. Rudersdorff gave a 
prominence and interest to the part. The perform- 
ance of the Prophéte onght to attract the town for 
some time to come; but as Guillaume Tell is pos- 
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itively to be brought out on Thursday, the oppor- 
tunities for hearing Meyerbeer’s great work mast 
consequently be limited. 

This may be the place to add a report everywhere 
current, that Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario have re- 


, joined the Royal Italian Company. 


Vocat Assocration.—The principal feature at 
the third concert was the reappearance of Mr. Ole 
Bull, after an absence of more than twenty years. 
The hearty reception accorded to the Norwegian 
violinist showed that his old admirers had forgotten 
him, while those to whom he could only be known 
by reputation (the majority present ?) were no less 
ready to give him a welcome on that account. In 
the school of playing which he has has adopted, Mr. 
Ole Bull is no doubt a master, and acceptable toa 
section of the musical public. This was proved by 
the applause and “encores” to both his solos. The 
first a fantasia of Paganini’s, on “Hope told flatter- 
ing tale,” was a remarkable and original display after 
its fashion—the air sustained while the left hand gave 
a pizzicato accompaniment, “harmonies” in abund- 
ance, “double stopping” (ditto), all sorts of varia- 
tions, tricks and devices calculated to astonish his 
hearers. Instead of repeating the fantasia, Mr. Ole 
Bull substitated a short dance-tune, which showed 
still further his fertility in eccentric resources. Mo- 
zart’s “La ci darem” formed the subject of the 
second fantasia ; and certainly never was its charac- 
ter, its charming melody, more thoroughly caricatur- 
ed. The audience insisted so strenuously upon an 
“encore,” that there was nothing left but to comply, 
and an arrangement (with prelude) of “God save the 
Queen ” again exhibited the peculiar qualities we 
have already mentioned. That a great many will go 
to hear Mr. Ole Bull, there is no doubt; but that he 
will retain a permanent hold upon a London public 
we question. Within the last twenty years a more 
healthy taste has been engendered. Certain it is that 
those who go week after week to hear the quartets 
and sonatas of Beethoven, Mozart and Mendelssohn 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, will not care to 
listen a second time to playing which, sacrificing 
everything intellectual to the mere trickery of exe- 
cution, can never be dignified by the name of art. 


Monrpay Porvrar Concerts. — The musical 
— owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Monday 
*opular Concerts, for making them acquainted with 
a namber of compositions, which are not only “ca- 
viare to the general,” but, in many instances, un- 
known even to musicians ; except the few whose op- 
portunities and research are quite quite exceptional. 
It was a good thought to give Mendelssohn's Ottet 
and Spohr’s double quartette in E minor, both on 
the same might, as it afforded an occasion to contrast 
works, equally great in their way, although utterly 
opposed in character. Both produced a marked im- 
pression, and as the plavers in each instance were 
MM. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Wiener, Watson, Schrueurs, 
Webb, Paque and Piatti, the execution left nothing 
to he desired. The novelty of the evening was one 
of the early sonatas of Beethoven’s Op. 26, in A flat, 
for pianoforte alone, played by Mr. Charles Hallé 
(from memory) with all the correctness and refine- 
ment for which he is famous. This being the most 
universally familiar of all the sonatas of Beethoven, 
needs no description. Andante con variazioni and 
the Marcia funebre sulla morte d'un Eroe, appeared to 
make the most impression; but the whole work was 
so well received as to induce us to hope that we may 
hear it repeated. The sonata of the 26th was com- 
posed about the year 1801, when the success of a 
faneral march in Paer’s Achilles, of which every one 
was talking, prompted Beethoven to show what he 
could do in the same style; hence the Marcia funebre 
(the 34 movement), than which it is impossible to 
imagine anything more solemn and impressive. M. 
Vieuxtemps’ own admirabie and interesting sonata 
in B flat, for viola and pianoforte, was given for the 
second time, and although the latter instrument plays 
but a subordinate part, it being rather a a solo for 
tenor with accompaniment, the excellent taste of Mr. 
Charles Hallé added materially to magnificent play- 
ing of M Vieuxtemps, who is as eminent a master 
of the viola as of the violin. The vocal pieces were 
confined to two: Mozart's “O cara imagine,” and 
Mendelssohn's “Garland,” both rendered with ad- 
mirable expression, intelligence and neatness, by Mr. 
Tennant, who is fast (and deservedly), rising in pub- 
lie estimation. ‘ 

Sacrrp Harmonic Soctrry.—Beethoven’s Mass 
in T), was given on Friday, the 12th inst., before an 
audience which filled every part of Exeter Hall. A 
work which occupied the illustrious musician more 
than three years in composing, and takes but an 
hone and a half in its performance, may well be ac- 
cepted as a masterpiece ; and heing quite exceptiona- 
al, in style and character, if not thoroughly under- 
stood at first hearing, the deficiency must be attribut- 





ed rather to the want of pretension on the part of the 
auditors, than to any shortcoming of one who was 
unquestionably the most intellectual and profound 
musician of his age. How long is it since the last 
ianoforte sonatas of Beethoven wsre declared to be 
incomprehensible,—wild emanations of a disturbed 
mind,—written when the composer had lost his hear- 
ing, and could not judge of the effect? Were not 
the same remarks applied to his later quartettes, and 
yet these are now not only understood but familiar- 
ized to the public and appreciated by large audiences 
each week at the Monday Popular Concerts. If 
there are portions of the Missa solennis that may 
sound strange to unaccustomed ears, let us be sure 
that whatever Beethoven did was with a purpose ; 
and as the work was written when he was in unusual 
health and spirits, and was not finished until nearl 
two years and a half after the occasion for which it 
was designed (the installation of Beethoven’s pupil, 
patron, and friend, Cardinal Archduke Rudolph), we 
may conclude that further acquaintance with the 
work will make clear that which may at first appear 
obscure. The Mass in D has been but little heard 
in England. At the festival for the inauguration of 
Beethoven’s monument at Bonn, in 1845, it excited 
such interest that its production was deemed advisa- 
ble hy the London Philharmonic, who gave it short- 
ly after. It was not until 1854, however, that the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ventured on the Missa 
solennis ; nor was the experiment over successful, 

On the present occasion, however, a vast improve- 
ment was exhibited. The music taxed both singers 
and players to the utmost; and if the realisation 
occasionally fell short of the conception, the elabor- 
ate complications of the work must be remembered, 
and the credit allowed for the generally admirable 
style in which it was rendered by band and chorus. 
Mad. Rndersdorff and Sainton Dolby, with Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Thomas, were the soloists, and their 
very arduous duties were accomplished with the most 
artistic skill. A word of high praise must be given 
to M. Sainton for his masterly performance of the 
violin obbligato to the “Benedictus.” As the Mass is 
to be repeated at the next concert of the Society, we 
may recur to the subject. 


Exeter Hari.—On Wednesday evening Herr 
Molique’s oratorio of Abraham was performed for 
the first time in London at a grand concert given in 
aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital, and with 
all the success to which its great merits so justly en- 
title it. When this admirable work was produced 
last year at the Norwich Festival we gave a full an- 
alysis of it, and can add nothing now to the praise 
then hestowed, unless it be the statement that a fresh 
audition served to confirm us in the highly favorable 
opinion already expressed. Herr Molique, on the 
occasion under notice, was assisted by Mad. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sant- 
ley, Mr. Willbye Cooper, Mr. Wallworth and Mr. 
Sims Reeves; a band of first-rate efficiency, includ- 
ing nearly all our ablest orchestral performers, and a 
chorus selected from the best choirs, whether ama- 
teur or professional, which the metropolis can boast. 
Thus Herr Molique’s oratorio was afforded the best 
possible chance of being understood and felt by the 
London public, and the general result, so frequent 
was the applause, so numerous were the encores, 
must have completely realised the anticipations of the 
most elevated admirers of the eminent German com- 
poser. The fine march in E flat was enthusiastically 
remanded ; and similarly honored were the chastely 
harmonised and beautiful trio “Let all those rejoice,” 
sung with perfect precision and expression by Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves ; the touching air “ Hear my prayer,” 
most sympathetically rendered by Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington ; and the song “ Pour out thy heart be- 
fore the Lord, given by Mr. Sims Reeves with all the 
fervor and masterly skill by which his singing is al- 
ways distinguished. Mr. Stanley’s powers were 
most strikingly exhibited in the heroic war-song, 
“ Arise, and let us go by night,” and the deeply 
pathetic air. “ The jov of mv heart is ceased.” Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Wallworth did ample jus- 
tice to the parts entrusted to them, and Mad. Sainton 
Dolby fully sustained the high reputation she has 
long enjoyed, by her inimitable execution of the prin- 
cipal contralto music. The band and chorus were 
highly satisfactory throughout, ander the guidance of 
Herr Molique, who conducted his own work with the 
skill and tact of a consummate master. In short, 
Abraham was thoroughly successful, and will. we 
hope, be shortly repeated in London, either by the 
Sacred Harmonic or some other great musical socie- 
ty capable of doing it justice. The hall was crowd- 
ed in every part, and judging from the high prices 
paid for admission, the pecuniary result must have 
proved very beneficial to the excellent institution in 





behalf of which the concert was given. 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


F. Woolcot. 25 


A melodious song, well justifying the reputation of 
the author of ‘‘ Bell Brandon.” 


Once more with thee. Song. 


J. W. Cherry. 25 


Cherry has given to the singing dilettanti a host of 
light graceful ballads, which, if not destined to live 
down to the next generation, are among the best pro- 
ductions of the day, and will always be heard with 
pleasure. This ballad is of just this class. 


Rose of Hazeldean. Song. 


When a lover kneels. (Vien un giovin.) 
“ Der Freischiitz.” 35 


A new and carefully corrected copy of this playful 
air of Annabel, with the Italian words added, 


I’m not such an ugly man. Comic Song. 
J. Herbert, 25 


Most of our comic singers could make a capital 
thing out of this song. Let them try it. 


Where the warbling waters flow. Duet. Guitar 


accompaniment. Curtiss. 25 


Salut ala France. Guitar accompaniment. “ 25 


O haste crimson morning. Duet. “ * 3 


Vocal gems, long familiar to the musical public, 
now for the first time made accessible to the Guitarist. 


Woodland Belle. E. Chapin. 25 
An easy little song, written in a popular vein. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Music of the Union. Medley on National 
Airs. C. Grobe. 50 


Comprising the melodies of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Hail Columbia, The Red, White and Blue, Wash- 
ington’s March and Yankee Doodle, arranged effect- 
ively, yet not too difficult. As these airs have never 
before been put together into such compact and prac- 
tical shape, the demand will be very large. 


Belmont Polka. E. D, Ingraham. 25 
Pleasing, and rather easy. 


Woonsocket Quickstep. Handel Pond. 25 


A very pleasing composition, by the author of vari- 
ous popular marches. 


Books. 


Jonnson’s Harmony. Practical Instructions 
in Harmony, upon the Pestalozzian, or Induc- 
tive System; teaching Musical Composition 
and the Art of Extemporizing Interludes and 
Voluntaries. By A. N. Johnson. 1,00 


This work is designed for the class of persons desig- 
nated in the language of music teachers as ‘‘ new 
beginners.” It imparts a knowledge of Harmony, 
by exercises which the student is to write; or, so to 
speak, by a progressive series of problems which the 
student must solve. The utmost simplicity of lan- 
guage has been used in the explanations, and an 
attempt made to guard against misapprehension, 
even on the part of an undisciplined mind. 





Music By Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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